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Abstract 


Remote teaching has become the mainstream teaching method during the outbreak of the 
COVID-19 pandemic. Under such circumstances, teachers encountered great difficulty to 
transfer the entire classroom to cyberspace. Teachers found it is a great challenge to implement 
all the teaching plans online. They found it is even harder to provide cultural instruction in online 
ELL courses. As a result, cultural contents were sadly reduced or even removed from the 
curriculum. Nevertheless, language carries the culture and at the same time, language is part of 
the culture. Especially for ELL programs, culture is an indispensable part of the curriculum. 
Furthermore, only by understanding the history and culture of the language users can ELL 
learners better learn the language. How to integrate culture content in online ELL lessons has 
become an issue that cannot be ignored. This thesis discusses 1. The importance of integration of 
cultural contents into course design; 2. Why Flipped Classroom is one of the best choice for 
remote learning according to the features of online teaching, advantages and disadvantages of 
remote education; 3. How to apply Backward Design approach and content-based instruction to 


integrate culture content into ELL courses. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


As a language teacher, I have been working in China and abroad for several years 
and have encountered students from various cultural backgrounds. Through teaching and 
reflection, I became more aware of the connection between language and culture. 
Language and culture are closely interlinked and interdependent; language is the carrier 
of culture and, at the same time, is rooted in culture. According to the Standards for 
Foreign Language Learning (National Standards in Foreign Language Education Project, 
1999), “the true content of the foreign language course is not the grammar and the 
vocabulary of the language, but the cultures expressed through that language” (p. 43). In 
addition to linguistic competence, students must know the socio-cultural rules by native 
speakers for effective communication. As a matter of fact, to learn a new language is to 
experience a different culture so that one can think creatively and understand the wider 
world. 

The role of the language teacher has been described by Byram and Risager (1999) 
as that of a “professional mediator between foreign languages and culture” (p. 58). 
According to Straub (1999), teaching culture is the need to raise students” awareness of 
their own culture, to provide students with metalanguage in order to talk about culture, 
and to foster understanding of the target culture from an insider”s perspective with 
enough empathy and accurate interpretation. 

The proposed concept of the Cultural Iceberg (Hall, 1976) and the advent of The 


Standards for Foreign Language Learning in the 21st Century (1999) has demonstrated 


how to integrate meaningful and in-depth cultural elements into our curriculum. On the 
surface, we can observe the external culture, or practices/products, yet the observable 
elements are interconnected with the internal (deep) culture and perspectives, which refer 
to underlying beliefs, values, attitudes, assumptions, etc. held by native speakers. No 
matter which culture product is presented in class, it presents the cultural practices 
involved, and reflects the underlying beliefs and values (perspectives) of that culture. 

There are more cultural contents embedded in ESL/EFL textbooks. However, 
most of them focus on the external culture or practice/product, rather than internal culture 
or the perspective. For example, on the topic of Thanksgiving, most textbooks will 
introduce and elaborate when and how to celebrate the holiday. Some textbooks may 
introduce the stories of pilgrims and the Mayflower. Very few of them bridge 
Thanksgiving with values, such as thankfulness, gratitude, family, and productivity. As a 
result, classrooms that use textbooks as primary sources may have less chance to relate 
the facts on the surface to the internal perspectives and allow students to acquire a deeper 
understanding of the overall target culture. 

Due to the limited support from textbooks, teachers are obligated to implement 
sufficient cultural materials, teaching approaches, and assessments to the classroom to 
help their students discuss and explore cultural perspectives. Teaching culture emerged to 
be more challenging during a pandemic. On the one hand, some teachers are not familiar 
with online teaching technology and strategies. On the other hand, cultural elements, 
especially the tangible ones, are difficult to present without face-to-face interaction. 
Therefore, teachers are in urgent need of training in integrating cultural content into 


remote ESL lessons. 


When teaching culture online, keeping students engaged and motivated is not an 
easy task. To jumpstart teaching culture in an online or hybrid mode, I have created a 
workshop to help teachers be better prepared in this difficult time. This workshop helps 
teachers to understand that there are different layers of culture so that they will be able to 
plan the cultural contents with in-depth perspectives to promote student cultural 
awareness. The workshop also demonstrates why and how to apply a Flipped Classroom 
to remote learning through discussing the pros and cons of synchronous and 
asynchronous online learning. As a final product of attending this workshop, teachers 
build lessons through the backward design approach to integrate cultural contents with 
language development goals. 

This workshop is designed to be informative and interactive for teachers. The 
learning objective is clearly addressed to the audience before the workshop. The 
workshop is delivered with presenters’ instruction and interactive activities. There are 
brainstorm, group discussions, pair-and-share and hands-on activities to ensure 
audiences’ participation. At the end of each session of the workshop, there is written 
work to help teachers reflect, summarize, and implement the knowledge they learned in 


the session. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


Cultural components in ESL/EFL context 

As is discussed in Chapter 1, language and culture are inseparable. Peck (1998) 
emphasized that “without the study of culture, foreign language instruction is inaccurate 
and incomplete” (p. 1). Hymes (1979) indicated that language only becomes meaningful 
when it is realized as context-embedded social action. Samovar et al. (1981) postulated 
that culture was the foundation of communication through dictating and encoding 
communication. As a matter of fact, culture has no singular or simple definition. Tang 
(2006) observed that despite the continued efforts to find a unified definition of culture, 
there was so far not any single definition that satisfied everyone. One of the well-known 
definitions in the language teaching field is from Brown (2007) who defined culture as a 
way of life as the context in which people exist, think, feel, and relate to others in a given 
period of time. 

In terms of the elements of culture, Damen (1987) presented six notable 
characteristics of culture, including 1) culture is learned; 2) culture changes over time; 3) 
culture is a universal fact of human life; 4) culture provides sets of unique and 
interrelated selected blueprints for living and accompanying sets of values and beliefs to 
support theses blueprints; 5) language and culture are closely related and interactive, and 
6) culture functions as a filtering device between its bearers and the great range of stimuli 
presented by the environment. According to Muirhead (2009), “Culture is a fluctuating 


embodiment of a group’s products, practices, and perspectives” (p. 244). 


Those 3Ps were incorporated into the National Standards for Foreign Language 
Learning (1999) that has influenced the L2/FL curriculum in the United States and other 
countries for the last two decades. 

In the National Standards for Foreign Language Learning (1999), practices are 
the patterns of social interactions that members in a culture communicate and interact 
with each other, and products are books, tools, foods, laws, music, literature, games, etc. 
that members of a group create, share, and transmit to the next generations. Additionally, 
perspectives are meanings, attitudes, and ideas that members of a culture think, feel, and 
value. Among the three major elements, practices and products may be easily identified 
with the facts we can see, touch, taste, or hear while perspectives are ingrained deeper in 
a society that are not visible on the surface. A tool that can help ESL/EFL teachers and 
students to conceptualize the 3Ps model is the analogy raised by Edward T. Hall (1976) 
called “Cultural Iceberg.” In an iceberg, only about 10% of the iceberg is visible above 
the waterline. The majority of the iceberg is submerged under the water. Hall (1976) 
developed the analogy to illustrate only about 10% of the culture was easily visible (the 
tip of the iceberg) and the majority was hidden beneath the surface (under the water). 
That is to say, the observable characteristics of the culture, such as food, dances, music, 
greetings, etc. are only a small amount of a much larger whole. They were merely 
external manifestations of the core values that were deeper and broader below the water 
line (Iceberg or beacon, 2021). Although the observable behaviors and products can be 
explicitly learned and changed over time, the rooted values and beliefs of a culture were 
implicitly learned and difficult to change (Hofsede, n.d.). When students are introduced 


into a new culture, their first encounter would be the top 10% observable characteristics. 


In addition, students” native culture also exerts an influence on their values, ways of 
thinking, and the learning and use of L2 (Gay, 2000). Therefore, what types of culture 
should be taught in the ESL/EFL classroom should be carefully selected. As was 
summarized by Tomalin and Stempleski (1993), “culturally influenced beliefs and 
perceptions, especially as expressed through language...... that affected acceptability in 


the host community” (p. 6) is the focus in the classroom teaching. 


Teaching Culture in ESL/EFL Classes 

The idea of teaching culture is not a new idea to ESL/EFL teachers. Valette 
(1986) proposed four cultural goals for students: (1) developing a greater awareness of 
and a broader knowledge about the target culture, (2) acquiring a command of the 
etiquette of the target culture, (3) understanding the differences between the target culture 
and the students’ culture, and (4) understanding the values of the target culture. 

Textbooks serve as one of the most accessible artifacts of culture learning. 
Wandel (2003) suggested that textbooks should carry out contents and materials that 
allow and provoke cultural-related investigation and discussion. However, many studies 
concluded that the past textbooks mostly provided product/fact-based culture, rather than 
provoking intercultural awareness and higher order thinking (e.g., Weninger & Kiss, 
2013; Goméz Rodriguez, 2015; Lappalainen, 2011). Goméz Rodriguez (2015) stated that 
the textbooks “often include holidays, tourist sites, famous people’s achievements, and 
food. However, these surface forms of culture are not sufficient for students to 
understand the target culture.” (p. 168). Lappalainen (2011) also claimed that none of the 


books she studied fulfilled the expectations on intercultural education. The findings led to 


Lappalainen”s (2011) conclusion that the responsibility of teaching intercultural 
competence lies with the teachers. 

Roswell et al. (2007) noted that instructors should go beyond teaching ethnic 
holidays and extend their teaching to the experiences of everyday routines and ways of 
life. In other words, learning the English culture requires that ELL/EFL students be 
immersed in the English communities. The cultural aspects they pick up should be vivid 
and applicable. Purba (2011) suggested that the cultural engagement in the classroom 
should focus on students” interest, attention, and active participation. Purba (2011) further 
recommended that the use of authentic materials, proverbs, role play, culture capsules, 
ethnographic studies, literature, film needed to be incorporated into curriculum to enrich 
and further develop students’ understanding of the target culture. More details of the 
recommendations were explained below: 

1. Authentic materials refer to news broadcasts, television shows, websites, 
magazines, newspapers, restaurant menus, travel brochures, and other 
multimedia and printed materials that can engage students in authentic cultural 
experiences. Teachers can adapt the use of authentic materials based on age, 
appropriateness and language proficiency level of the students. Open 
discussions may follow with small group reflection, comparison, presentation, 
and so on. 

2. Proverbs will help reveal historical background and cultural values of the 
culture. It is also a great way to analyze the stereotypes about and 


misperceptions of the culture. 


3. Role plays will provide an opportunity for students to act out a 
miscommunication based on cultural differences. Not only the performers, but 
also the audiences strive to figure out what the miscommunication is and the 
reason behind the miscommunication. By active participation and discussion, 
the miscommunication will be disclosed and corrected. 

4. Culture capsules are the objects (e.g., figurines, tools, jewelry, act) or 
images that originate from the target culture. Students are responsible for 
finding further information about the given item and present in speaking or 
writing form. It also leads to a deeper contextualization for larger cultural, 
historical and linguistic factors that are associated with the objects. 

5. Ethnographic studies is to carry out interviews and research with native 
speakers in the community. To interact with native speakers might be an 
overwhelming yet fruitful experience for the students to apply what they have 
learned in the classroom to the real world. 

6. Literature can be another effective bridge to develop the understanding of 
other cultures. Novels, plays, short stories, poems are all wonderful resources 
to provide the readers with insights of other cultures without visiting the real 
place. 

7. Film and television segments function as multiple visual and audio 
modalities that support enriching an excerpt of culture or deepening students’ 
understanding of practices, products or perspectives of the exotic culture. (p. 


44-56) 


Holt (1995) proposed more activities that will appeal to the learners’ diverse 
background and integrate culture into the classroom by: (a) inviting students to discuss 
their experiences and activities in a certain cultural topic; (b) taking field trips or using 
meaningful pictures as stimulus for discussion. When cultural differences emerge, Brown 
(2007) reminded that teachers help students appreciate and celebrate diversity with a 
model of openness, tolerance, and respect. By appreciating similarities and differences 
between students’ own cultures and the target culture in English communities, the 
inviting environment enhances the cross-cultural awareness and intercultural competence 


in and among students. 


Backward Design 

The Understanding of Design framework (UbD, also called Backward Design) 
was proposed by Wiggins and McTighe for the first time in 1998. According to Wiggins 
and McTighe (2005), UbD is an approach to designing a curriculum or unit that begins 
with the desired outcome and assessment for understanding and sets up the curriculum 
toward that end. UbD offers a three-stage design process that deepens students” 
understanding and transfer of learning (1.e., the ability to effectively use content 
knowledge and skill) (National Research Council, 2002). Stage 1 is to identify desired 
results (Wiggins & McTighe, 2005). After examining established content standards in 
national and local levels, teachers are obligated to make choices and focus on whether 
students should be able to know, do, or understand (National Board, 2002). Through 
essential questions and enduring understanding, Stage 1 focuses on developing 


instructional objectives, reviewing scope and sequence in a logical order, and identifying 


desired results. (D’Angelo et al., 2019). Stage 2 is to determine assessment evidence 
(Wiggins & McTighe, 2005). The assessment evidence needs to be aligned with the 
desired results identified in Stage 1. Two broad types of assessments are considered: 
performance tasks and other evidence (McTighe & Wiggins, 1999). In performance tasks, 
students transfer their learning achievements to acceptable evidence by applying what 
they have learned to a new and authentic situation. In addition, other evidence is elicited 
by traditional quizzes, tests, observations, and work samples to draw the assessment 
picture and determine where students are and what they can do. A mix of formative and 
summative assessments as well as performance assessments will identify students” 
understanding for assessment purposes. To be more exact, in the UbD framework, six 
facets of understanding, including explaining, interpreting, applying, perspective, 
empathizing, and self-knowledge offer a comprehensive approach in determining 
acceptable evidence and assess student learning (Wiggins & McTighe, 2005). The six 
facets spread across the disciplines with different focuses while daily lessons develop the 
related knowledge and skills that serve as the building blocks of performance tasks. The 
alignment of stage 1 and 2 ensures coherence and consistence of the objectives and the 
assessments, especially the performance assessments. Once desired results and 
assessment evidence are established, Stage 3 1s to plan learning experiences and 
instruction (Wiggins & McTighe, 2005). The stage involves thinking and planning 
through appropriate instructional activities with clearly identified results and evidence of 
understanding in mind. Teaching for understanding requires that students be given 
numerous opportunities to draw inferences and make generalizations for themselves with 


the support from the teacher (Gonzalez, 2020). What the teacher designs and plans in this 


stage should be based on the learners’ prior knowledge and skills in order to challenge 
and scaffold learners. The activities should be purposeful in engaging students to apply 
learning to new situations and to receive timely feedback. It calls for enabling knowledge 
and skills and designing based on "WHERETO" elements (Wiggins & McTighe, 2005), 
the acronym to highlight key components of instructional design to attain the desired 
goals: W -- Where to go and what to learn; H -- Hook and Hold the students” interests; E 
-- Equip students, then Explore and Experience learning; R -- Rethink and Revise their 
understandings; E -- Evaluate understandings and self-assessment; T -- Tailor the 
instruction to different learners; O -- Organize engaging and effective learning. The 
WHERETO elements serve as a blueprint for instructional planning in Stage 3 to realize 
the ultimate goal: teaching all students for understanding (McTighe & Wiggins, 1999). 

Therefore, the UbD framework offers a planning process and structure to guide 
curriculum, assessment, and instruction. It not only supports students to see the big 
picture of learning, but also helps to establish an enjoyable and individualized learning 
atmosphere for students to active learning process (Wiggins & McTighe, 2007). The two 
key ideas for UbD are: 1) teaching and assessing for understanding and learning transfer, 
and 2) designs curriculum “backward” from desired results and assessable evidence 


(McTighe & Reese, 2013). 


Can-Do Statements 
The NCSSFL-ACTFL Can-Do Statements (ACTEL, 2013) serve the purpose to 
promote functional use of the target language while providing opportunities for learners 


to experience language and culture together. Goal setting is regarded as one of the most 


important strategies to promote learner autonomy in language education (Locke et al., 
1981). Can-Do statements provide students the opportunities to assess their own learning 
through the established short- and long-term learning goals and monitor their own 
learning experiences. Learners can use the Can-Do statements as a checklist of what 
learners can do with language, to provide guidance for what counts as progress and to 
assist in identifying types of evidence that document language proficiency (Moeller & 
Yu, 2015). Teachers are the facilitators who create a positive learning environment and 
activities in a carefully selected and structured series of learning tasks. Teachers can use 
the Can-Do statements to develop curriculum, create learning tasks and as venues for 
language assessment (American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 2017). 
The Can-Do statements are Specific, Measurable, Attainable, Realistic and Time 
bound (SMART) goals that Doran (1981) designed to assist individual learners in 
achieving their proficiency aims. The Can-Do statements are positive, concrete, clear, 
brief and can promote independence by allowing learners to document what they can do 
in their L2 (Moeller & Yu, 2015). Few empirical studies have focused specifically on the 
impact of Can-Do statements on student learning; however, studies on the impact of 
LinguaFolio goal setting in the form of Can-Do statements have provided evidence that 
student achievement is improved (Moeller et al., 2012; Clarke, 2013). Furthermore, goal 
setting and self-assessment have been shown to increase motivation, task value and 
increased self-regulation and learner autonomy among language learners of all ages 


(Ziegler, 2014). 


Performance-based Assessment 
While standardized achievement tests have established objectivity, reliability, 

validity, and cost efficiency in scoring (Burger & Burger, 19994), performance-based 
assessment strives to engage students to demonstrate their knowledge and also disclose 
more in-depth information on students’ academic needs and output. Performance-based 
assessment, also known as alternative or authentic assessment, is a form of testing that 
requires students to perform a task rather than select an answer from a ready-made list 
(Norris et al., 1998). Performance-based assessments require students to evaluate and 
solve complex problems, conduct research, write extensively, and demonstrate their 
learning in projects, papers, and exhibitions (Abedi, 2010), such assessments include: 

1. Product-assessments that resemble final products to be produced in the real 

world, such as a short story in an English literature class. 

2. Performance-assessments that teachers can directly observe the application 

of taught skills or information, such as a teacher observing a final speech in a 

public speaking class. 

3. Process-focused assessments, through which teachers can evaluate the 

process of learning and the outcome, such as when a teacher has students 

show their work or think out loud as they answer questions. (McTighe & 

Ferrara, 1998) 

Bass et al. (2002) found that performance-based assessments allowed all students, 

especially those with different language backgrounds, to engage in cognitively complex 
activities, such as generating strategies, monitoring work, analyzing information, and 


applying reasoning skills. Adebi (2010) also concluded that performance-based 


assessments supplied more in-depth information on academic needs and create an 
environment for students to engage in more cognitively stimulating activities. Moreover, 
performance assessments increase the level of motivation, and yield information for 


diagnostic purposes to assess what students know and what they need to know. 


Theories and Discussions Related to Flipped Classroom in ESL/EFL Context 
Flipped Classroom, or Blended Learning, has gained popularity over recent years 
and has become a new normal because of COVID-19. A flipped classroom focuses on the 
learners and their learning without sacrificing class time needed to cover new content 
(Lage et al., 2000; Bergmann, 2012). That is to say, students are introduced to new 
contents, such as lecture notes and pre-recorded videos, in a digital or paper form prior to 
class. While in class, students spend most of their class time for interactive learning 
activities so that they can stimulate their thinking and motivate the learning process 
(Tucker, 2012). A Flipped Classroom strives to provide students the best of both in- 
person and online learning experiences and better utilize the classroom time for higher- 
order thinking skills in Bloom’s taxonomy (1984), such as application, analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation. These skills are developed and enhanced in class with the help 
and support of the teacher and peers. In order to flip the classroom, teachers should 
follow the four pillars of the flipped classroom: flexible environment, learning culture, 
intentional content, and professional educator (Bauer-Ramazani et al., 2016). The first 
pillar, flexible environment, implies that the time and place of learning must be flexible; 
the second pillar, learning culture, denotes the cultural shift from a teacher-centered to a 


student-centered approach; the third pillar, intentional content, refers the two major 


purposes of Flipped Classroom as content and cognitive learning; last, the fourth pillar, 
professional educator, stresses the role of teachers in designing excellent contents, 
carrying out meaningful activities, facilitating interactive environment, and 
evaluating/providing timely feedback to students (Flipped Learning Network, 2014). To 
make sure the quality of flipped instruction, teachers also need to create mechanism (e.g., 
graded pre-class quizzes) to measure students’ understanding of the new content before 
getting involved into interactive activities (Mcnally et al., 2017). 

Previous research on the Flipped Classroom has shown the effectiveness and 
challenges of this relatively new teaching method. Lage et al. (2000) revealed the 
effectiveness of accommodating students with various learning styles and facilitating 
more individualized student-instructor interaction. McLaughlin et al. (2014) claimed 
more benefits of Flipped Classroom such as enhancing students’ learning, critical- 
thinking skills, problem-solving skills, teamwork skills, and engagement with the 
materials. Carhill-Poza (2019) postulated the potential to extend communicative language 
teaching practice with more exposure of social mediation. Xu and Chen (2020) claimed 
that Flipped Classroom could enhance the remote learning to the largest extent with the 
combination of synchronous and asynchronous teaching context. However, some 
instructors face significant challenges such as increased preparation time from instructors 
(Bauer-Ramazami et al., 2016), negative feedback for extra homework from students 
(Lee & Wallace, 2018), internet connection issues and technology difficulties (Andujar et 
al., 2020). 

In terms of teaching different language skills with the Flipped Classroom model, 


Yousufi (2020) summarized existing literature in teaching reading, writing, listening, 


writing, and grammar skills in English. The review of the literature shows the 
effectiveness of employing flipped teaching in the ESL/EFL learning process as an 
efficient scaffolding technique, a support of active students’ participation, a new trend in 
educational practice. Yousufi (2020) also proposed a few recommendations on the 
implementation. First, accommodation is one of the key elements for a successful flipped 
class since each individual student has their own pace and understanding of the given 
information. Time and assignment flexibility will also increase students” interest and 
motivation to process their autonomous learning (Chalupa & Haseborg, 2014). In 
addition, active group engagement is crucial during face-to-face class time. How to lead a 
student-centered and collaborative-enhanced class call on more practices and reflections. 
Finally, flipped learning may not be the best fit for all learners, especially for those who 
are not technology savvy or have internet connection issues out of the school (Lee, 2020). 
Therefore, the decision must be made by the teacher and other stakeholders on how and 
when to utilize flipped classrooms to facilitate learning. It is noted that despite the 
widespread use of Flipped Classroom in other language skills, literature related to the 
implementation of Flipped Classroom with explicit culture teaching and learning is still 
unexplored. My workshop will be one of the initial steps to access teachers’ perception of 
Flipped Classrooms and prepare teachers to better apply the new educational practice on 


the cultural topics. 


Chapter 3 


In this chapter, I intend to explain the rationale of creating a workshop for ELL 
teachers who struggle in delivering cultural content in a remote learning environment to 
culturally and linguistically diverse (CLD) students. This workshop helps teachers 
understand that there are different layers of culture, and that the greater part of culture is 
normally intangible to everyone (Hall, 1976). The goal is to help teachers develop a 
broader perspective of culture for their lessons. This workshop also assists teachers to 
discover that the flipped classroom with adequate technological aids can be one of the 
best solutions in adapting to the advantages and disadvantages of online instruction 
mode. At this point, the teaching objectives are more explicit with the audience of ELL 
teachers. These teachers are also familiar with flipped classrooms and equipped with 
online instructional technologies. Therefore, the workshop further demonstrates how to 
integrate the learning objectives, culture content, instruction, learning experience, and 
assessments into the lesson plan through a backward design approach. I also explain the 
rationale behind my choice of final project and provide a detailed description that enables 
readers to comprehend what the product is like, how it works, and how it can benefit the 
target audience. The actual product is presented in the next chapter. 

Since the outbreak of the pandemic in 2020, online instruction has become the 
new norm for all the ELL teachers. In this online classroom context, teaching culture is 
challenging in two aspects: First, what to teach? Second, how to teach? To answer the 


first question, in Chapter 2, I explain that the goals for cultural instruction are to develop 


cultural awareness of the target culture, acquire a command of the etiquette of the target 
culture, understand the differences between the target culture and the students” culture, 
and understand the values of the target culture (Valette, 1986). In contrast, current 
textbooks can only cater to the surface forms of culture and are not sufficient for students 
to understand the target culture beneath “sea level.” As a result, ELL teachers become the 
pro-active role to fill in the gap between what the books serve and what students need in 
learning culture. Therefore, the first part of the workshop is to introduce the culture 
iceberg and the 3P cultural teaching framework. Teachers are able to identify the 
different layers and elements of culture and reflect on their own teaching approach to see 
how to integrate internal culture and perspectives as part of their instruction. Teachers are 
assigned to small groups to brainstorm best practices to incorporate the deeper 
exploration of culture. This is the starting point for teachers to design critical thinking 
activities and enhance students” intercultural competence. 

To answer the second question, teachers need to reflect on their online teaching 
experience and discuss what makes online learning so difficult compared to the in-person 
classes. On one hand, lesson structures need to meet the new challenges of online 
instruction. On the other hand, teachers need to learn updated technology for remote 
classrooms. To find out the solution, the second part of the workshop helps teachers 
discover the pros and cons of synchronous learning and asynchronous learning, as well as 
grasp some efficient online teaching and learning tools. The concept of the flipped 
classrooms is also introduced. The flipped classroom is a student-centered approach that 
shifts the focus from the teacher’s needs to the students. Students can learn lectures at 


their own pace, better use their own learning styles, and bring questions and reflections to 


the synchronous classroom while teachers can reuse the recorded materials multiple times 
and make efficient use of synchronous time to increase meaningful engagement and 
deeper discussion. 

Knowing the content and tools for remote cultural instruction is not sufficient to 
plan student-centered lessons. Teachers need to convert the culture content into learning 
objectives in the language that students can understand. Effective assessments are needed 
to test the learning outcome. To help teachers prepare their lesson with ease, the third 
session of the workshop demonstrates how to use backward design (Wiggins & McTighe, 
1998) to plan a lesson or a series of lessons. Teachers learn how to set attainable learning 
objectives based on World-readiness Standards for Learning Languages (National 
Standards for Foreign Language Education Project, 1999, Known as 5Cs) for a certain 
cultural topic. The next step is to translate the objectives into can-do statements according 
to the three communicative modes—interpretive, interpersonal and presentational. In 
other words, participants learn how to utilize authentic materials and meaningful 
practices to engage and scaffold students for a better understanding of the cultural 3Ps. In 
this session, integrated performance assessment (IPA) (Glisan, et al., 2003) is also 
introduced to help teachers design assessment for the learning outcome. This session also 
provides teacher detailed scoring rubrics for measuring students’ output based on ACTFL 


5C Standards: communication, culture, comparison, connection and community. 


Chapter 4 


This workshop focuses on developing ESL learners’ language proficiency and 
cultural awareness in remote learning context. The workshop is offered to ELL teachers 
who are implementing synchronous and asynchronous online courses. The expectation of 
this workshop is to broaden participants’ perspective of culture for their lessons. The 
workshop also aims to introduce educational technologies to enable participants 
implement flipped classrooms for remote learning. This workshop also aims to 
demonstrate how to model the backward design approach to plan lessons. 

The delivery of the workshop content and activities is supported by a PowerPoint 
presentation (See Appendix A: Slides). The workshop includes four sessions: 1. To help 
teachers develop a broader perspective of culture for their lessons through the culture 
iceberg theory. 2. To demonstrate how to integrate the learning objectives, culture 
content, instruction, learning experience, and assessments into the lesson plan through a 
backward design approach. 3. To help teachers understand how the flipped classroom 
with technological aids can improve online instruction by comparing the pros and con of 
synchronized and synchronized online teaching mode. 4. Participants work in small 
groups to build lesson plans with knowledge from previous sessions. 

Session 1 
This stage begins with a definition of culture (Figure 4.1. See also Appendix A, 


Slide #5), followed by a Venn chart (Figure 4.2. See also Appendix A, Slide #6) to show 


the gap between ELL students” need in culture learning and cultural components in 


ESL/EFL textbooks. 
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Figure 4.2: Venn chart for ELL students” need in culture learning and cultural 
components in ESL/EFL textbooks. 


Next, the focus is placed on the concept of cultural iceberg (Hall, 1976) (Figure 
4.3. See also Appendix A, Slide #7). Visual aids are given to explain external and internal 
cultural elements (AFS Orientation Handbook, 1985) (Figure 4.4. See also Appendix A, 


Slide #8). 
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Figure 4.4: External culture and internal culture. 


After introducing the cultural iceberg theory, participants are asked to compare 
and contrast it with the 3Ps - the practices, products, and perspectives of the culture 
studied (National Standards for Foreign Language Education Project, 1999). Participants 
are also asked to brainstorm and pair-share their ways to promote ELL learners” 
understanding of culture from external culture to internal culture (Figure 4.5. See also 
Appendix A, Slide #9). The next activity helps teachers reflect on their roles in bridging 
the gap between students? needs and the cultural content in textbooks shown in Figure 4.2 


(Figure 4.6. See also Appendix A, Slide ++10). 
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Figure 4.6: Reflection on teacher’s role in cultural education. 
Session 2 

This session begins with a definition of Backward Design (Figure 4.7. See also 
Appendix A, Slide #12) and a flow chat of the three stages of backward design of a 


thematic unit (Figure 4.7. See also Appendix A, Slide #13). 
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Figure 4.7: Definition of Backward Design. 
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Figure 4.8: Flow chart of Backward Design. 

Followed the overall introduction is detailed explanations of the three stages of 
backward design. The first stage is to identify desired results (Figure 4.9. See also 
Appendix A, Slide #14). In this stage, this workshop focuses on how to set attainable 
learning objectives based on World-readiness Standards for Learning Languages 
(National Standards for Foreign Language Education Project, 1999, Known as 5Cs) for a 
certain cultural topic (Figure 4.10. See also Appendix A, Slide #15). The next step is to 
translate the objectives into can-do statements according to the three communicative 
modes—interpretive, interpersonal and presentational. The participants are expected to 
work together with the template provided to practice setting attainable learning objectives 


(Figure 4.11. See also Appendix A, Slide #16). 
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Figure 4.9: Identify Desired Results 
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Figure 4.11: Activity: set learning objectives for a lesson with the given template. 
The following discussion focuses on the second stage of the backward design: 

Determine Assessment Evidence (Figure 4.12. See also Appendix A, Slide #17). In this 

stage, the workshop highlights the performance-based assessment help teachers design 


assessment for the learning outcome (Figure 4.13. See also Appendix A, Slide #18). 
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Figure 4.12: Determine assessment evidence 
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Product-assessments: a short story in an English Literature 
class. 


Performance-assessments: a teacher observing a final 
speech in a public speaking class. 
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Figure 4.13: Performance-based assessment 

The last part of this session discusses the third stage of backward design: Plan 
learning experiences and instruction. In this stage, the workshop discusses how to plan 
instructional activities that engage students to apply learning to new situations and 
receive timely feedback on the performance (Figure 4.14. See also Appendix A, Slide 
#19). The workshop also focuses on the “WHERETO" elements that effectively engage 
learning for students to attain the desired goals (Figure 4.15. See also Appendix A, Slide 
#20). Participants are encouraged to share an activity with "WHERETO" elements for 
your remote learning students in the brainstorm session (Figure 4.16. See also Appendix 


A, Slide #21). 
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Figure 4.14: Plan learning experiences and instruction. 
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Figure 4.15: the "'WHERETO" elements 
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Figure 4.16: Brainstorm: share an activity with ''WHERETO" elements for your 
remote learning students. 


Session 3 

This session demonstrates how the flipped classroom with technological aids can 
improve online instruction by comparing the pros and con of synchronized and 
synchronized online teaching mode. This session begins with a compare-and-contrast of 
the pros and cons of synchronous and asynchronous lessons (Figure 4.17. See also 
Appendix A, Slide #23). This session also introduces the basic concept of flipped 
classroom (Figure 4.18. See also Appendix A, Slide #24) and how the flipped classroom 
works with synchronous and asynchronous lessons (Figure 4.19. See also Appendix A, 


Slide #25). 
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Figure 4.18: Flipped classrooms 
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Figure 4.19: how flipped classrooms works with synchronous and asynchronous 
lessons. 


learning process (Tucker, 2012 








The following discussion focuses on the educational technology that can promote 
the efficiency of the online lessons. These apps are selected for flipped classrooms 


(Figure 4.20. See also Appendix A, Slide #27). 
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Session 4 
In this session, participants work in small groups to build lesson plans with 
knowledge from previous sessions. Structured planning steps are given to help teachers 


follow the backward design approach (Figure 4.21. See also Appendix A, Slide #29). 
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Figure 4.21: Small group instruction. 


Chapter 5 


The research for this project deepened my understanding of the importance of 
culture learning for language learning. I also learned that there are multiple layers of 
culture. The research raised my awareness of the lack of internal cultural elements in 
ELL textbooks. Rapaille (2006) claimed that people cannot see their own culture if they 
do not go outside of their culture. The cultural iceberg (Hall, 1976) theory provides a new 
perspective to review the culture so that teachers can enrich the cultural contents for ELL 
learners. The research for this project also conveyed the whole picture of the backward 
design approach. The backward design is a structured planning approach that chunks the 
planning into three stages. Each stage works like a checklist which helps teachers to take 
every aspect into consideration, including setting attainable goals for students, creating 
performance-based assessments and design activities that engage students. The research 
work also renewed my understanding of flipped classrooms and updated my knowledge 
of the latest educational technology. 

I am a dual language immersion teacher. In my teaching practice, most language 
lessons are integrated in the content area. However, I am not confident in teaching 
language through subject knowledge. Since the outbreak of the pandemic, 1t is even more 
difficult to deliver culture lessons in a remote learning environment. Many of my 
colleagues have the same concern and difficulties in planning lessons to effectively teach 
both culture and language online. Therefore, I decided to create this product to help 


teachers clarify some basic concepts they are practicing in everyday teaching practice and 


the theory supporting these concepts. This workshop is expected to provide scaffolding 
for teachers to plan content-based language lessons for ELL learners. In the process of 
creating this product, I have had the opportunity to become more familiar with research 
methods and academic writing at the postgraduate level. I also became more familiar with 
second language teaching theories, approaches, and the most important, the reasoning 
behind these approaches. Now I am more interested in exploring teaching approaches and 
methods and the theories that support the practice. 

When I was planning my project, I noticed that teachers were overwhelmed with 
new technology and theories. Therefore, I tried to chunk the whole workshop into four 
sessions to ease audiences’ learning burden. The workshop is conducted in an interactive 
way that includes presentation, modeling, small group collaboration that includes 
discussion, think-pair-share, pair practice and independent practice. As a formative 
assessment, each participant will complete a lesson plan as an exit ticket to summarize 
what they have learned from this workshop and how they will apply this knowledge in 
their own planning and teaching. 

This workshop touched limited and basic knowledge of culture, backward design, 
performance-based assessment, flipped classroom, and educational technology. To 
maximize the learning outcome of this workshop, participants will need to continuously 
reflect on their lessons, practice, and students’ performance. The culture section of this 
workshop discussed the layers within one culture, which cannot help ELL students build 
connections with their understanding of their home country culture. In the future, I will 
improve this session with culture comparison knowledge and examples. The culture 


comparison content can also raise students’ cultural awareness and culture tolerance. It 


can also help teachers to promote students” higher order thinking skills. This workshop 
discussed performance-based assessment, which based on students' language 
performance, but did not include cultural knowledge. There are still spaces to integrate 
culture, comparison, communication, connection, and community into the assessment 


rubric. 
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